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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. By George Trumbull Ladd. New 

York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. — pp. x, 421. 

The present volume is intended primarily as a text-book. It possesses, 
however, a value and interest quite apart from its merits in this direction, 
for it contains altogether the clearest, most concise, and closely articulated 
presentation yet given us of Professor Ladd's mature psychological views. 
It will be strange if this little book does not displace its larger pro- 
genitor, the Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, in the favor of those 
who desire now and again to find just where Professor Ladd stands upon 
current psychological questions. Authors may plead the unfairness of 
thus substituting the less for the greater, but when one writes so plain 
and terse a tale as this, he deliberately invites its adoption, by those who 
merely seek the important facts and the fundamental doctrines, in prefer- 
ence to a larger presentation however able and scholarly. 

It would be unjust to imply, as the previous paragraph may possibly ap- 
pear to do, that the present work is in any ordinary sense a mere digest or 
resume of the earlier treatise on descriptive and explanatory psychology. I 
have not noticed any radical changes of view, nor, with a single exception, 
any considerable addition of important material ; although new illustrative 
matter, including several diagrams, is introduced. But wherever old sub- 
ject matter is presented, it has been entirely rewritten and extensively 
rearranged. 

As a classroom text, the book is sure to meet with a warm welcome, de- 
spite the half dozen good books already in the field. It is, in the first place- 
unusually rich in material, without becoming unduly prolix in its presen- 
tation. There is, moreover, a well-ordered system running through the 
whole, although flexibility of treatment does not appear to have been sacri, 
ficed to this. Particularly happy and judicious is the introduction of much 
material from experimental sources. This takes its place in a natural, un- 
forced, and unostentatious way that affords a most gratifying indication of 
the genuine assimilation of such data into the general body of psychological 
doctrine. Hostile criticism can in this connection direct itself only against 
obviously debatable matters, involving on the one hand the general ideals 
of a psychological text-book, and on the other hand the specific needs of 
definite classes. Such questions may be illustrated by the order of arrang- 
ing the chapters — which in this special case will probably be altered by 
many teachers who adopt the text. The placing of the chapter on ' Mind 
and Body' [the one chapter whose counterpart does not occur in the larger 
treatise] at the very end of the book is another instance, and as a third, 
may be cited the introduction of a chapter or two dealing with more or less 
definitely logical and metaphysical considerations. 
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From the standpoint of the intrinsic contributions to psychology repre- 
sented by the book, three items of interest may be noted. These contribu- 
tions are in the direction of fixing prevalent tendencies, rather than in that 
of adducing new doctrines, of which there is of course no thought. Two 
matters of terminology may be mentioned first. In the Psychology Descrip- 
tive and Explanatory, Professor Ladd entitled the section dealing with sensa- 
tion, feeling, conation, etc., 'Elements of Mental Life.' In the present 
book, he emphasizes his distinctly expressed view of the abstract and unreal 
nature of the psychological ' element,' by calling the corresponding sections 
' Processes of Mental Life. ' As marking another step in the displacing of 
static by dynamic categories in our psychology, this change seems to me of 
genuine significance. The latter portion of the book is entitled ' Mental 
Development ' and is given over to the consideration of instinct, reasoning, 
memory, emotion, will, etc. If I do not misunderstand Professor Ladd, 
this terminology involves implicitly a slight abandonment of the merits of 
his dynamic expression for the previous section. In so far as the later 
chapters deal with the more complex and highly differentiated processes, and 
in so far as the fact of growth is made to play a more conspicuous part in 
the discussions of these processes, no possible objection can be offered to 
giving the section the title it bears. But in so far as it tacitly implies that 
development is really less of a feature in the processes considered in the 
earlier chapters, as distinct from the mode of treating them, the usage is 
open to criticism. Might it not be a more felicitous procedure to speak of 
the development of the simpler and more complex processes, thus giving a 
distinctly genetic turn to the whole terminology and retaining the obvious 
advantages of the term ' process ' ? 

A change in the arrangement of chapters as compared with the large 
treatise, shows that Professor Ladd is more than ever confirmed in his 
view of the essentially fundamental nature of the category of activity, as 
applied to mental processes. We might suppose this change to be simply 
indicative of the author's conception of the arrangement most expedient 
and appropriate for a text-book, were it not for his perfectly explicit 
statements which show that other and deeper motives are also represented. 
His earlier work gave us at the outset discussions of primary attention, etc. 
The present book not only follows this precedent in its consideration of the 
simpler aspects of consciousness, but also opens its exposition of the more 
complicated processes with a description of instinct, impulse, and desire, as 
in some sort typical of the things to follow. Taken as a fresh indication of 
the hold this general view is gaining over our leading writers, the facts in 
this special case possess an interest and importance quite beyond their 
face value. 

The usefulness of the book is greatly enhanced by a good index. The 
printing and binding are both excellent, although too much small type is 
used for a text-book. 

James Rowland Angell. 

University of Chicago. 



